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JUDGE T. LYLE DICKEY. 



JUDGE THEOPHILUS L. DICKEY AND THE FIRST 
MURDER TRIAL IN KENDALL COUNTY. 



By Avert N. Beebe. 

Judge Dickey was of Scotch Irish ancestry, a Ken- 
tuckian by birth. He taught school in his native State, 
and at the age of twenty years emigrated to Illinois in 
1834 with wife and year old baby, making the journey 
on horseback. 

In 1846 T. L. Dickey gave np a fine law practice in 
LaSalle Comity and organized one of the first companies 
and was chosen as its captain, in the First Illinois Begi- 
ment, for the Mexican War. He was afterwards a colonel 
of the 4th Illinois Cavalry in the War of 1861-65. 

In 1856 Mr. Dickey was nominated for Congress in 
the Third Illinois district, which embraced the counties 
of McLean, DeWitt, LaSalle, Putnam, Vermilion, Bureau 
and others. 

The newly born Bepublican party had nominated Owen 
Lovejoy, a Congregational minister of Princeton. Hon. 
Isaac N. Arnold of Chicago said: "Lovejoy was a man 
of powerful physique, intense feeling and of great mag- 
netism as a speaker. He went forth like Peter the Her- 
mit, with a heart of fire, a tongue of lightning, preaching 
his crusade against slavery." However, Judge David 
Davis of Bloomington, a strong personal friend of Judge 
Dickey, wrote to the latter and endeavored' to dissuade 
him from making the canvass, because he feared defeat 
for his old-time friend. On the 13th of September fol- 
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lowing Judge Dickey withdrew his name as a candidate, 
and Lovejoy was elected by a plurality of 6,000 over 
Osgood, the Democratic candidate. 

Though Judge Dickey was a Southern born man, he 
did not favor the extension of slavery. He inherited 
slaves himself, but gave them their freedom, though at 
the time he was heavily in debt by signing the bond of a 
dishonest partner. 

In the early fifties he became a Circuit Judge in a 
circuit comprising ten or twelve counties. This gave 
scope to his great judicial mind, as he was really one 
of the most conspicuous lawyers of the Illinois bar; a 
man of quick mental grasp and clear discrimination. His 
strict integrity and freedom from partisan bias, his 
urbane and pleasant manners, all contributed to his ex- 
emplary character. Judge Dickey was afterwards se- 
lected and served with distinction as a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, a most fitting climax for his 
judicial career. 

Among those who furnished valuable data for this 
history was Hon. George M. Hollenback, now of Aurora, 
HI. He was born December 1, 1831, the first white child 
born in Kendall county. He was Clerk Circuit Court and 
Recorder from 1856 to 1860; was appointed and served 
as Master in Chancery from 1868 until 1896— except two 
years; elected to the Twenty-eighth General Assembly 
of Illinois in 1872. Was admitted to the bar as an at- 
torney in 1868. 

The Fibst Murder Trial in Kendall County. 

Away back in the early forties, in the bustling little 
inland village of Georgetown (since renamed Newark), 
there lived in its outskirts one Ansel Rider, a carpenter, 
the possessor of one hundred and sixty acres of fine 
prairie land. A one-room log cabin constituted the dwell- 
ing place of the Rider family. In addition to the limited 
amount of farm work, Rider had a bench and some car- 
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penter's tools, and if the neighbors wanted a door, a cup- 
board, window frames, or work of this kind, they would 
call on Rider. He was a swarthy complexioned man, 
eccentric in disposition and sensitive to an unusual de- 
gree as to his personal appearance. His personal habits 
were those usual to the habitual drinker, and under such 
influence he was inclined to be overbearing and dis- 
agreeable. 

Georgetown was then many miles distant from rail- 
ways. Nevertheless, with all these environments of 
pioneer days, it was a lively, thrifty town and peo- 
pled with intelligent citizens. Two good sized hotels had 
been established— the Mansion House, kept by Lyman 
Smith, and the Exchange, kept by Walter Stowell. The 
licensing of these hotels to "keep tavern" meant a permit 
to deal out grog by the drink, a permit which was usually 
granted to all taverns at that period in this country. 
Among those who constituted the business community of 
this village and immediate vicinity were George B. Hol- 
lenback, Moses Booth, John Pickering, dry goods and 
grocery dealers; Griffin Smith, the Sweetland Brothers, 
physicians; S. S. Wright, cabinet maker; Thomas J. 
Phillips and John C. Phillips, all round mechanics, house 
and wagon builders; Herman Dodge, D. C. Cleveland, 
and August Stowell, doing general blacksmithing. Walter 
Stowell was then postmaster, who handled the mail then 
brought in by the Frink and Walker stage line. Owen 
Haymond also carried on blacksmithing, though he owned 
a farm near by. He was a burly fellow, of large 
proportions, of a convivial nature, and used to spend 
considerable time among his cronies and the " cracker 
box philosophers" of the town. Charles McNeil was a 
later importation in Georgetown, a man in the prime of 
life, of fine presence, and always called an all round good 
fellow among the boys, and universally respected by all 
his neighbors and acquaintances. 
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One Saturday, November 4, 1843, Owen Haymond, 
Ansel Rider, and some others had happened to meet 
at "The Exchange," then kept by Bill Lutyens. It was 
a stormy day, no business of any importance was being 
considered, it was a hilarious crowd, and they often 
played tricks on each other to compel some one of them 
to "set up the drinks." Rider appeared to be their spe- 
cial mark, and they at once were laying plans to rope 
him into treating the crowd. Owen Haymond bet Rider 
that he (Haymond) had a wagon hub in his shop that 
was cracked open two inches. Accordingly, a committee 
was selected to take the measurement, and of course 
they decided that Rider had lost the wager. This deci- 
sion enraged Rider, and a wrangle ensued. Finally, Hay- 
mond took a chair and set it in front of Rider, with his 
face to the back of the chair toward Rider, and began 
chafing him about the bet; whereupon Rider pushed or 
kicked Haymond over. The latter then sprang up and 
cuffed Rider 's ears. This so exasperated Rider that he 
rushed out of the hotel, swearing he would have Hay- 
mond 's heart blood before morning. He went home, 
mounted his horse, and with rifle in hand came back. 
Lutyens saw him coming and asked where he was going. 
Just then Haymond came out of the bar room and said : 
"Rider, going to Millford? Let me ride." Rider began 
leveling his gun at his shoulder, and Lutyens said: "Go 
in, Haymond. Rider is going to shoot." As Haymond 
turned to go in, Rider fired. The ball hit Haymond on 
the shoulder blade. Rider then quickly turned his horse 
and rode home. This happened a little before dusk. 
Soon there was great excitement, which rapidly spread, 
and by eight o'clock a big crowd had gathered at Rider's 
house, among them Marshall Havenhill, Horation Fow- 
ler, John Lutyens, Johnson Misner, W. P. Boyd, and 
many others. Marshall Havenhill went to the door and 
assured Rider if he would come out he should not be 
hurt. Many plans were devised to coax Rider out of his 
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cabin. Finally, Mr. Havenhill and George P. Sleezer 
pulled out some of the chinking between the logs and 
Rider could then be seen, lying in bed in one corner of the 
room, with his rifle on one side and his axe on the other. 
There was a window at the foot of the bed. 

William P. Boyd and the venerable James J. Wilson 
of Marseilles were the constables having a warrant for 
the arrest of Rider, issued by Esq. George B. Hollen- 
back. The constables had gathered a posse. Before the 
arrest was made, McNeil arrived, not being present when 
the posse was organized. It is asserted that when 
McNeil arrived he was under the influence of liquor, gar- 
rulous and brave. He picked up a scantling and thrust 
it through the window. Instantly the rifle was poked 
out through the opening, but a few feet from McNeil's 
breast, and the gun discharged. William P. Boyd says 
he went to assist McNeil, who had partially fallen, and 
he was limp and almost lifeless. As soon as the shot was 
fired, a rush was made for the door, and as the door gave 
way Rider presented himself, holding out his empty gun 
and saying, "I give up." McNeil and wife were not 
housekeeping at this time, but were boarding. Willett 
R. Murray, with commendable generosity, gave aid and 
comfort to the languishing, dying man for twelve days, 
when the end came. 

Rider was taken before Esq. Hollenback, charged with 
an assault with intent to kill, and bound over to await 
the action of the grand jury, without bail. The prisoner 
was ordered into custody and delivered over to W. P. 
Boyd and J. J. Wilson, who took him to a blacksmith 
shop and had him securely ironed. They then delivered 
him to James S. Cornell, then sheriff of Kendall County. 
There was .great excitement, which rapidly spread 
throughout the county, though it was perhaps fortunate 
for Rider that McNeil was not immediately killed; other- 
wise, the feeling was so strong that Rider would have 
been lynched before morning. One relator of this tragedy 
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states that McNeil was pretty full of whiskey when he 
arrived on the scene, making considerable noise and call- 
ing the posse a lot of cowards, and boasting that he could 
arrest Rider alone. Perhaps less bravado and more dip- 
lomacy would have averted the tragedy—but whiskey is 
an irresponsible factor. 

Owen Haymond rapidly recovered from the effects of 
his wound. He afterwards entered a complaint before 
the grand jury of Kendall County, and later commenced 
a civil action for damages against Eider, but the latter 
being settled by the payment of $500 by Rider, this indict- 
ment was nolle prossed. 

But the most interesting events connected with this 
tragedy were to come. Judge Dickey had been retained 
to defend Rider. 

Judge Dickey had a strong ally in the person of Wil- 
liam P. Boyd, the constable who made the arrest. Boyd 
was a born leader, a man of strong personality and great 
persuasive powers among his following. He was capable 
of swaying the riff raff crowd as best suited his purpose. 
When the petit jurors had been drawn, Mr. Boyd found 
it convenient to interview them frequently, and when 
the time came to empanel the twelve men, this alert law- 
yer knew just whom he wanted on this jury and whom he 
did not want. Then there were several men on this jury 
who had decided opinions of their own as to the extent 
of man's right to defend his own home and fireside 
against armed invasion by a howling mob in the night 
time. And this skillful and resourceful lawyer availed 
himself of all these advantages to inflame the minds of 
the jurors and wrench from them the verdict of "not 
guilty." 

State's Attorney B. F. Fridley, who represented the 
People in the Rider case, was a man of strong person- 
ality and breadth of mind, but he was unable to overcome 
the theory that the defendant's attorney had forced upon 
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the trial jurors, that every man had a right to defend his 
own castle at all hazards. Judge Dickey was one of the 
shrewdest lawyers of the State, an able advocate, an ex- 
ceptionally fine legal tactician, and withal a conscientious 
advisor and always faithful to his client. He was re- 
sourceful in legal battles, and all these qualities gave him 
an enviable reputation among the legal profession. 

It soon became evident that Charles Rider, the seven- 
teen-year-old son of the prisoner, would be a material 
witness for his father. He was a bright boy, though awk- 
ward, uncouth and untutored in his manners. Judge 
Dickey took the boy to his home in Ottawa and placed 
him in school there. During the intervening winter even- 
ings Charles was put through a rehearsal and thoroughly 
coached on his entire line of testimony, and then rigidly 
cross-examined to such an extent that when the trial 
came on, this once awkward, diffident youth gave his tes- 
timony so promptly and so clearly that his testimony 
could not be shaken by the severe grilling on cross-exam- 
ination by State's Attorney B. F. Fridley. 

At the April term, 1844, of the Circuit Court, Ansel 
Rider was indicted by the grand jury. The names of 
said grand jury were: Reuben Hunt, Barnabas E. Eld- 
ridge, William Mulkey, Daniel Johnson, George B. Rich- 
ardson, William Hoze, Jacob Pope, Rulief S. Duryea, 
Ebenezer Schofield, Stephen Bates, D. Marquis Misner, 
Tunis G. Budd, E. F. Bullock, W. K. Rogers, Daniel 
Ashley, David Seeley, William Noble Davis, Israel P. 
Van Cleave, Louis Morgan, West Matlock, J. L. Clark, 
Samuel S. Wright and Royal Bullard. Hon. John Dean 
Caton was the presiding Judge. 

Immediately on the convening of Court, Judge Dickey, 
as counsel for Ansel Rider, the prisoner, "challenged the 
array," as it is called in law, which meant that he ob- 
jected to some one of the grand jurors as being disquali- 
fied from sitting in this inquisitorial body. Judge 
Dickey's challenge was based on three points: 
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First— That Reuben Hunt being called to be sworn as 
foreman of said grand jury, had formed and expressed 
an opinion that said Rider had murdered McNeil, and 
that said Ansel Rider ought to be hung. 

Second— That said Reuben Hunt then entertained his 
previously expressed opinion. 

Third— That said Reuben Hunt had a bias, a prejudice 
and personal hatred against said Ansel Rider, so strong 
he could not hear or decide evidence impartially. 

But the Court refused to sustain the challenge and 
directed the clerk to swear Reuben Hunt as foreman of 
the grand jury. 

This being the term at which Rider was indicted, it 
was not difficult for him to get a continuance to prepare 
for trial. Every device was resorted to which would 
ensure delay, as a trial was about the last thing Judge 
Dickey or his client hoped for. 

With the Haymond indictment out of the way, Judge 
Dickey concluded to ask the Supreme Court to discharge 
his prisoner on a writ of habeas corpus, and that Court 
being in session at Springfield, the application was made, 
Judge Dickey taking his client, the sheriff and witnesses 
there. But the Supreme Court, after hearing the case, 
ruled that said James S. Cornell, sheriff of Kendall 
County, was not illegally restraining the prisoner of his 
liberty and that his right to freedom must be passed 
upon by a jury of his peers. 

Rider was disheartened at this result, and concluded 
to make a break for his liberty. He was confined in the 
upper story of the sheriff's house in Yorkville, and in 
the night time he leaped from the window to the ground 
and severely fractured one of his legs, and thus his cov- 
eted liberty seemed further away than ever. But proper 
surgical attention and good nursing soon made him sound 
again and ready for the trying ordeal to come. 
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The April, 1845, term of Court opened on the 14th day, 
Judge John D. Caton presiding. 

The following named jurors were empaneled to try 
the case: Henry Holderman, Warren Hubbard, Walter 
Selvey, Uranus Van Allen, Marcus Steward, Cornelius 
Henning, John Tubbs, Almon B. Ives, Earl Adams, 
Thomas W. Ervin, Hiram Brown and George Van Emon. 
They were then taken in charge by the sheriff or bailiff 
and kept under surveillance during the remainder of the 
trial 

When the trial commenced Eider stood mute; the plea 
of "not guilty" was then entered. The journal entries 
of the Court cease at April 18, 1845. It seems inexcusable 
that the Court records fail in giving the verdict of the 
jury and remaining orders in this cause. Judge Dickey 
entered a motion to file a plea in abatement, setting up 
the same plea as in his challenge of the array, but was 
overruled. 

We have from the venerable Judge B. P. Fridley, then 
the prosecuting attorney, that the proof in this trial 
established the fact that McNeil died from gun shot 
wound, fired by Rider. The defense established by the 
evidence, that at the time of the shooting, Eider, his wife 
and family were occupying their own house and were 
surrounded by a crowd of people; that a missile was 
fired through the window and struck Eider '& daughter 
in the forehead, causing a serious wound. At this time 
Mrs. Eider exclaimed, "Father, you must do something." 
Eider then fired the fatal shot that caused the death of 
McNeil. 

Assuming that the old theory that it is the right and 
duty of every man to defend his own castle and his own 
fireside is logical, it does not seem strange that the jury 
should return a verdict of "not guilty,* 9 after the shrewd 
and aggressive lawyer that Judge Dickey was, had 
sounded the terrors of such a night's invasion at the 
family domicile. 
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Ansel Rider was cleared by a shrewd and sharp attor- 
ney, and he went forth a free but ruined man, ostracised 
socially, bankrupt financially and morally depraved. On 
the 4th of December, 1843, Eider deeded his farm to 
Judge Dickey, and that was the price of his liberty. 

(The writer acknowledges valuable assistance from 
Hon. T. D. Catlin, president National City Bank, Ottawa* 
Illinois, and S. C. Sleezer, Esq., of Bristol.) 



